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MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 


TATARS, 


OF THE 


(Trom Mrs. Molderness’s Notes.) 


Ar the period fixed for the wed- 
ding, a Tatar Murza sends to all 
the neighbouring villages an invita- 
tion to come and partake of his 
festivity and good cheer. Two, 
three, or more villages in a day are 
thus feasted ; and this lasts a week, 
ten days, or afortnight, according 
to the wealth of the bridegroom. 
Kach guest takes with him some 
present, which is as handsome as 
his means will allow: a horse, a 
sheep, a lamb, various articles of 
dress, nay, even money, are pre- 
sented on this occasion, 

Much ceremony takes place in 
preparing the intended bride, on the 
evening before the wedding, of 
which(says our fair author) I have 
been a witness. The poor girl either 
was, ot appeared to be, a most un 
willing victim. She was lying on 
when LL first entered, 
covered so as not to be and 
surrounded by the zirls who were 
her particular triends, the rest of the 
women attending less closely. The 
girls, at intervals, loudly lamented 
the loss of their companion, and she 
joined in the voice of woe. At 
length the woman told her that it 
was time to commence the prepara- 
lions. du an iastant the girls all 
seized her, and uttering loud cries, 
attempted to withold her from the 
women,who, struggling against them, 
endeavoured to force her away. This 
seene lasted till the bride was neat 
suffering seriously from their folly, 
for she tainted from continued ex- 
ertion, and the heat of the crowd ; 
but this may be said to have ended 
the contest, for they were obliged 
to give room and air tor her to re- 
vive, and some little timeafter she 
had recovered, the women took 
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fingers, her toe-nails,and afterwards 
her hair, which being tied up,she at 
lust wasleftto repose. During the 
whole time I was there, she would 
not show herface ; and in general, 
i have observed, that if onetellsa 
Tatar gitlthatitis said she is about 
to be married, she runs immediately 
out of the room,and will never speak 
tu a stranger on that subject. 

The share which the priest has in 
the ccremony, is, I believe, very 
slight : he attends the house of the 
bride's father, and asks at her 
window whether she consents to 
the marriage. If she answers in the 
allirmative, he says some short 
ejaculatory prayer, blesses the 
couple in the name of the prophet, 
and retires. For thishe receivesa 
present of considerable value—a 
horse, or a sheep, or money. 

The principal ceremony takes 
place on the day when the bride is 
brought home to her husband's 
house; and the chief visitors are then 
invited. Eating, drinking, and danc- 
ing to the music of a drum and bag- 
pipes, form the greatest part of the 
encvertainment, till the cavaleade 
sets out to meet the bride. She is 
always metat the frontiers of the 
estate on which the bridegroom re- 
sides, all the guests attending, and 
conducting the lady to her future 
cwelling. The party, when on the 
road,forms a way and lively con- 
course, in which he, who in England 
would be called the Aeppy man, is the 
ouly person who has notthe appear- 
ance of being cheerful. Apparelled 
in his worst suit of clothes, with un- 
shaven face, and perhaps badly 
mounted, he rides where he is least 
conspicuous, while a friend has the 
charge of leading another horse for 
him, Which is always richly capa- 
risoned. When the party attending 
the bride is arrived at the place of 
meeting, the mother,or some duenna 
who has the superintendance of the 
business, first makes a present of 





value to the person who leads the 
horse, which, if ithe a shawl, as is 
gene rally the case, is ticd round the 
neck of the animal. Afterwards, 
ma g¥ small handkerchiefs, coarsely 
emb roidered, and little pieces of 
linen, or of coarse printed cotton, 
are dist ributed, for which the guests 
contendin horse-races, This occu- 
pies much time, and during the 
whole of it, the carriage which con- 
tains the bride waits at the distance 
of nearly half a mile. It never is 
brought nearer to the party, 
but the lady’s father, or one of her 
brothers, attends it, in order to see 
the charge sately executed of de- 
livering her unseen into the house of 
her husband, The better to eflect 
this, the carriage ishung round with 
curtaios inside, and if the party 
arrive somewhat early at the village, 
the vehicle is detained at the en- 
trance of it till near the close of day, 
and till itis supposed that all are 
occupied in eating. When she 
reaches the door of her new prison, 
sherbet is brought her to drink, and 
some kind of sweetmeat is given 
withit. She is next presented with 
a lamb, which is actually put into 
the carriage with her, and after- 
wards transferred to one of her at- 
tendants. At length, after much 
bustle and preparation, the court 
being previously cleared of all spec- 
tators, large coarse blanketing is 
fixed up, so as to prevent all possi- 
billity of her being scen, and then, 
wrapped in a sheet, she is carricd by 
her brother into the house. Here 
fresh forms and ceremonies await 
her. Being received into one of the 
ofthe most private rooms, a curtain 
is fixed up so as entirely to cover 
one corner of it. Behind this the 
poor girlis placed, who, after the an- 
noyance and fatigue she has under- 
gone,is glad torest as muchas she 
is able inthis nook of her cage. De- 
corated now in all her gayest attire, 
and glittering with gold and bro- 
cade, she is still not permitted to be 
seen, except by her mother and 
female friends, who busy themselves 
in arranging her clothes in proper 
order, and in adorning the room 
with a profusion of gay dresses, enr- 
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broidered handkerchiefs anil towels, 
rich coverlids, and cushions of cot- 
ton or Turkish silk. All these are 
distributed around the room ; even 
the shifts, being new for the occa- 
sion, are hung up with the rest, 
along the walls of the apariment, 
forming an extraordinary sort of 
tapestry. 

While this arrangement is taking 
place, the bridegroom having parted 
with most of his guests, begins to 
prepare for a visit to his bride. 
Being now washed, shaven, and 
gaily drest, he is alfowed, about 
midnight, to sce his wife for an hour, 
at the expiration of which he is sum- 
moned to retire. Throughout the 
whole of the next day she is destin- 
ed to be fixed in a corner of the 
room, and to remain standing during 
the visits of as many strangers as 
curiosity may bring to see her. The 
men employ themselves in horse- 
racing ; and three or four articles of 
some value are given for the win- 
ners. The bridegroom makes a point 
of paying an early visit to those 
whom he considers his friends, tak- 
ing with him some little present of 
his wife’s embroidery. 

The conjugal life thus commenced 
is, it appears, generally as happy as 
the customs of the country permit; 
for Mrs. Holderness tells us ** The 
highest points of excellence in the 
Tatar character are their sobriety 
and chastity, for both of which they 
are universally remarkable aad 
praisewortuy. ‘The Tatar law,L bave 
been told, in cases of intidelity, sen- 
tences the ollender to be placed ina 
grave dug for the purpose, when, the 
whole neighbourhvod being assem- 
bled from many versts round, each 
person present flings a stone, and 
the delinquent is thus sacrificed to 
the rage of offended teelings. 

“ The Crim Tatars, however, now 
living under the Russian govern- 
ment, and subject to Russian laws, 
are no longer able tu excreise their 
own customs, and this, among the 
rest, has fallen into disuse.” It 
seems to us well that it bas, for 
surely the pumshment was too se- 
vercly barbarous tor the most ag gra- 
vated (and here literally) crim. con 











SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, 


F ” 
(liom “ The Etoniao.”) 


Tx a visit which we paid some 
time ago to our worthy contributor, 
Morris Gowan, we became acquaint- 
ed with two characters, upon whom 
we have bestowed the names of 
Sense and Sensibility. 

The Misses Lowrie, of whom we 
areaboutto give our readers an ac- 
count, are both young, both hand- 
some,both amiable: nature made the 
outline of their characters the same ; 
but education has varied the colour- 
ing. Their mother died almest be- 
fore they were able to profit by her 
example or instruction, Emily, the 
eldest of the sisters, was brought up 
under the immediate care of her fa- 
ther. He was a man of strong and 
temperate iudgment, obliging to his 
neighbours, and affectionate to his 
children; but certainly rather cal- 
culated to educate a son than a 
daughter. Emily profited abund- 
antly by his assistance, as far as 
moral duties or literary accom- 
plishments were concerned ; butifor 
all the lesser agrémens of society, 
she had nothing to depend upon but 
the suggestions of a kind heart and 
a quiet temper. Matilda, on the 
contrary, spent her childhood in 
Kocland, at the house of a relation; 
who, having imbibed ber notions of 
propriety at a fashionable boarding- 
school, and made a love-match very 
earty in life, was but ill prepared to 
regulate a warm disposition, and 
check a natural tendency to re 
mance. The consequence has been 
such as might have been expected. 
Matilda pities the distressed, and 
Emily relieves them; Matilda has 
more of the love of the neighbour- 
hood, although Emily is more enti- 
tled to its gratitude; Matilda is 
very agreeable, while Emily is very 
useful; and two or three old ladies, 
who talk scandal over their tea, and 
murder grammar and reputations 
together, consider Maltilda a prac- 
tised heroine, and laugh at Emily as 
av inveterate blue. 

The incident which first intro- 
duced us to them allorded us a to- 
lerable specimen of their diderent 
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qualities. While on a long pedes- 
trian excursion with Morris, we met 
the two ladies returning trom their 
walk ; and, as our companion had 
already the privileges of anintimate 
acquaintance, we became their com- 
panions. An accurate observer of 
human manners knows well how 
decisively character is marked by 
trifles, and how wide is the distince- 
tion which is frequently made by 
circumstances apparently the most 
insignificant. 

In spite, therefore, of the similarity 
of age aud person which existed 
between the two sisiers, the first 
glance at their dress and manner, 
the first tones of their voice, were 
sufficient to distinguish the one from 
the other. It was whimsical enough 
to observe how every object which 
attracted our attention exhibited 
their respective peculiarities in a 
new and entertaining light. Sense 
entered into a learned discussion on 
the nature of a plant, while Sen- 
sibility talked enchantingly of the 
fading of its flower. From Matilda 
we had a rapturous eulogium upon 
the surrounding scenery; from 
Emily we derived much information 
relative to the state of its cultivation. 
When we listened to the one, we 
seemed to be reading a novel, but a 
clever and interesting novel; when 
we turned to the other, we found 
only real life, bat real life in its 
most pleasant and engaging form, 
Suddenly oue of those rapid storms, 
which so tiequently disturb for atime 
the tranquillity of the finest weather, 
appeared to be gathering over our 
heads. Dark clonds were driven 
impetuously over the clear sky, and 
the refreshing coolness of the atmos - 
phere was changed to a close and 
overpowering heat. Matilda looked 
up in admiration— Emily in alarm: 
Sensibility was thinking of a land 
scape—Sense of a wet pelisse. 
“ This would make a fine sketch,’ 
said the first: ** We had better make 
haste,” said the second. The tem- 
pest continued to grow gloomicr 
above us: we passed a ruimed hut 


which had been long deserted hy its 

inhabitants: ‘* Suppose we take re- 
aid 

sui 


fuge here for the evening, 
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Moris; “ It would be very roman- 
tic,” said Sensibility ; ** It would be 


very disagreeable,” said Sense: 


** }Hlow it would astonish my father!” 


said the heroine; ** How it would 
alarm him!” said her sister. 

As yet we had only observed dis 
tant prognostics of the tumult of the 
clements which was about to take 
place. Now, however, the collected 
jury of the storm burst at once upon 
us. A long and bright flash of light- 
ning, together with a continued roll 
of thunder, accompanied once of the 
heaviest rains that we have ever 
experienced, *‘* We shall have an 
adventure!” cried Matilda: * We 
shall be very late,” observed Emily. 
* IT wish we were «2 hundred miles 
ofl,”’ said the one hyperbolically; “I 
wish we were at home,” replicd the 
other soberly. “* Alas! we shall ne- 
ver gethome to-night,” sighed Sen- 
sibility pathetically ; ‘‘ Possibly,” 
returned Sense drily. The fact was, 
that the cldest of the sisters was 
quite cali, although she was aware 
ot all the inconveniences of their 
situation; and the youngest was 
terribly frightened, although she 
began quoting poctry. There was 
another and a brighter flash; ano- 
ther, and a louder peal: Sense 
quickened her steps,—Sensibility 
fainted. 

Wich some difliculty, and not with- 
out the aid of a conveyance froma 
neighbowing farmer, we brought 
our companions in safety to thei 
father’s door. We were of course 
received with an invitation to re- 
main under shelter ull the weather 
should clear up; and of course we 
feltno reluctance to accept the oller. 
The house was very neatly furnish- 
ed, principally by the care of the 
two young ladies; but here again 
the diversity of their manners show - 
ed itself very plainly. ‘The us: ful 
was produced by the labour ot Mmi- 
ty ; the ornamental was the truit of 
the leisure hours of Matilda. The 
shill of the former was visible inthe 
fa-covers and the curtains; but 
ic latter had decorated the card- 
icks, and painted the roses of the 
The neat little book- 
ises tov, Which contained their re- 
clive librarjes, sur gested a siau- 
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lav remark. In that of the eldest 
we observed our native English wo: 

thies —Milton, Shakspeare, Dryden, 
and Pope; on the shelves of hes 
Sister reclined the more effeminate 
ltalians—-Tasso, Ariosto, Metasta- 
sio, and Petrarch. twas adelight- 
ful thing to see two amiable beings 
With tastes so widely different, yet 
with hearts so closely united. [tis 
not to be wondered at that we paid 
a longer visit than we had originally 
intended. 

The storm now died away in the 
distance, and a tranquil evening 
approached. We set out on our 
return. The old gentleman, with his 
daughters, accompanied us a small 
part of the way. The scene around 
us was beauiful; the birds and the 
cattle secmed to be rejoicing in the 
return of the sunshine; and every 
herb and leaf had derived a brighter 
tint from the rain-drops with which 
it was spangled. As we lingered 
for afew momeuts by the side ofa 
beautiiul piece of water, the mel- 
luwed sound of a flute was conveyed 
to us over its clear surface. The in- 
strument was delightfully played: 
at such an hour, on such a spot, 
and with such companions, we could 
have listened to it for ever. ** That 
is George Mervyn,” said Morris to 
* low very clever he is!” ex- 
claimed Matilda; “* How very impru- 
dent,” replied Emily. * He willeateh 
all the hearts in the place said 
Sensibility, with a sigh: ** He will 
catch nothing but a 
Sense, with a shiver. We were re- 
minded that our companions were 
runuing the same risk, and we part- 
ed from them reluctantly 
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cold,” said 


We have left, but not forgotton 
you, beautiful creatures! Often, 
when Weare sitting in solitude, with 
apen behind our ear, and a prooi 
before our eyes, you come, hand iu 
hand, to our imagination! Some, 
indeed, enjoin us to preter esteem 
to fascination ;—to write sonnets to 
Sensibility, and to look for a wile in 
Sense. These are the suggestions 
; perhaps of prudence. We 
are young, and may be allowed to 
shuhke out heads as we listen, 
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THE OLD AND NEW sCHOOL- 
MASTER. 

Nesr tothe souls of those fine old 

Pedagogues— the breed, long since 

extinet, of the Lilys, and the TLin- 


acres: who believing that all leurn- 
ing was contained in the languases 


which they taught, and despising 
every other acquirement as super- 
fical and useless, came to their task 
astoasport. Passing from infancy 
to age, they dreained away all their 
days asina grammar-sehool. Re 
volving in a perpetual eyele of de- 
clensions, conjugations, syntaxes, 
and prosodies—renewing constantly 
the occupations which had charmed 
their studious chilhood—rehearsing 
continuallyt he part of the past—life 
must have slipped from them at last 
like one day. They were always in 
their first garden, reaping harvests 
of their golden time, among their 
Flori and their Spict-legia, in Arca- 
dia still, but kings; the ferule of 
their sway not much harsher, but of 
like dignity with that mild sceptre 
attributed to king Basileus; the 
Greek and Latin, their stately Pa- 
mela and their Philoclea: with the 
vceasional duncery of some unto- 
ward Tyro, serving for a refreshing 
interlude of a Mopsa, or a clowa 
Damietas ! 

With what a savour doth the Pre- 
face to Colet’s, or (as it is sometimes 
called) Paul's Accidence, set forth! 
* To exhort every man to the learn- 
ing of grammar, that intendeth to 
attain the understanding of the 
tongues, wherein is contained a 
great treasury of wisdom and know- 
Jedge, it would seem but vain and 
lost labour; for so much as it is 
known, that nothing cau surely be 
ended, whose beginning is cither 
feeble or faulty . and no bull ling be 
perfect, whereas the foundation and 
ground-work is ready to fall, and 
unable to uphold the burden of the 
frame.” Hlow well doth this stately 
preamble(conparable to those which 
Milton commendeth as “ having 
heen the usage topretix to some so- 
Jemn law, then first promulgated by 
Solon, or Lycurgus”) correspond 
with and illustrate that pious zeal 
for confurmity, expressed in a suc- 
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ceeding clause, which would fence 
about grammar-rules with the se- 
veiity of faith-articles !—** as for 
the diversity of grammars, it is well 
profitably taken away by the king 
majesties wisdom, who foresecing 
the inconvenience, and favourably 
providing the remedic, caused one 
kind of grammar by sundry learned 
men to be diligently drawn, and so 
to be set out, only everywhere to be 
taught for the use of learners, and 
for the hurt in changing ot school- 
maisters.” What a eusto in that 
which follows:—** wherein itis pro- 
itable that he (the pupil} can order- 
ly decline his noun, and his verb.” 
iis noun ! 

The fine dream is fading away 
fast; and the least concern of a 
teacher in the present day is to in- 
culcate grammar rules, 

The modern schoolmaster is ex- 
pected to know a little of every 
thing, because his pupil is required 
not to be entirely ignorant of any 
thing. He must be superficially, if 
I may sosay, omniscient. He is to 
know something of pneumatics ; of 
chemistry ; of whatever is curious, 
or proper to excite the attention of 
the youthful mind; an insight into 
mechanics is desirable, witha touch 
of statisties, the quality of soils, Xc. 
botany, the constitution of bis coun- 
try, cum multis aliis, You may get 
a notion of some part of his expeet- 
ed dutics by consulting the famous 
Tractate on Education addressed to 
to Mr. Harthb. 

All these things—these, or the 
desire of them--he is expected to 
instil, not by set lessons from = pro- 
fessers, Which be may charge in the 
bill, but at sehool-intervals, as he 
walks the streets,or saunters through 
grecu ficlds (those natural instruc- 
tors,) with his pupils, The least 
partofwhatis expected from him, is 
to be done ta schvool-hours. Elenust 
insinuate knowledge at the mo/fia 
tempora faudi, He must seize ev ery 
occasion—the season of the year 
the time ofthe day-—a passing cloud 
--a rainbow—a waggon of hay- 
a regiment of soldiers going by 
to inculeate something useful. He 
ean receive no pleasure from 
casual glimpse ef Nature, but must 
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eatch at it as an object of instruc- 
tion. He mustinterpret beauty into 
the picturesque. He cannot relish 
a beggar-man, ora gypsy, for think- 
ing of the suitable improvement. 
Nothing comes to him, not spoiled 

by the sophisticating medium of 

moral uses. The Universe,—that 

Great Book, as ithas been called — 

is to him inceed, to all intents and 

purposes, a book, out of which he is 

dogmed to read tedious homilies to 

distastin,, school-boys.— Vacations 

themselves are none to him, he is 

only rather worse off than before ; 

for commonly he bas some intrusive 

upper-boy fastened apon him at such 

times ; some cadet ofa great family ; 

some neglected lump of nobility, or 

gentry; thathe must dyag alter him 

to the play, to the Panorama, to 

Mr. Bartley’s orrery, to the Panop- 

ticon, orinto the country,to a trieud's 

house, or his favourite watering. 

place. Wherever he goes, this un- 

easy shadow attends him. A boy 

is at his board, and in his path, and 

in all his movements. Fle is boy- 

rid, sick of perpetual boy. 

Boys are capital fellows in their 
own way, among their mates; but 
they are unwholesome companions 
for crown people. The restraint is 
felt no less on the one side, than on 
the other... Even achild, that “play- 
thing for an hour,” tires alirays. The 
noises of children, playing their own 
fancies —as T now hearken to them 
by fits, sporting on the green before 
my window, while Lam cagaged in 
these grave speculations-—at my 
neatsuburban retreat at Shacklewell 
—by distance made more sweet 
inexpressibly take from the labour 
of my task. It is like writing to 
music. They seem to modulate my 
periods. They ought at least to do 
so- for in the voice of that tender 
ace there is a kind of poetry, farun 
jike the harsh prose-accents of man’s 
conversation. § should) bat spoil 
their sport, and diminish my own 
sympathy for them, by mingling io 
their pastime, 

I would not be domesticated all 
my days witha person of very supe- 
rior capacity to my own not, tT 
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parison, for the occasional commn. 
nion with such minds bas constitut 
ed the fortune and felicity of my 
lite—but the habit of too constant 
intercourse with spirits above you, 
instead of raising you, keeps you 
down. Too frequent doses of ori- 
ginal thinking from others, restrain 
what lesser portion of that faculty 
you may possessefyour own, You 
geteatangled in another man’s mind 
even as you lose yourself in another 
man’s grounds. You are walking 
with a tall varlet, whose strides out- 
pace yours to lassitude. The con- 
stant operation of such potent agency 
would reduce me, [ am convinced, 
to imbecility. You may derive 
thoughts from others; your way of 
thinking the mould in which your 
thoughts are cast, must be your own, 
Intellect may be imparted, but not 
each man’s intellectual frame. 

As little as I should wish to be 
always thus dragged upwards, as 
little (or rather sti!llless) is it desira- 
ble to be stunted downwards by 
yourassociates. The trumpet dues 
not more stun you by its loudness, 
than a whisper teazes you by its 
provoking inaudibility. 

Why are we never quite at our 
ease in the presence of a sehool- 
master ?—hecause we are conscious 
that he is not quite at his ease in 
ours. Ele is awkward, and out of 
place, in the society of his equals. 
Ile comes like Gulliver from among 
his litte people, and he cannot fit 
the stature of his understanding to 
yours. Heecannot mect you on the 
square. Ele wants a point given 
him, like au indifferent whist-player. 
Ile isso used to teaching, that he 
wants to be teaching you. One of 
these professors, upon my con- 
plaining that these little sketches 
of mine were any thing but methodi- 
eal, and that Il was unable to make 
them otherwise, kindly ofiered to 
instruct me in the method, by which 
young gentlemen in Ais seminary 
were taught to compose Euglish 
themes. The jests of a schoolwas- 
ter are coarse,or thin. They}do not 
te/fout ofschool. He is under the 
restraint of a formal and didactive 
hopecrisy in company, usa clergs 
lide is u 


ideg amoral one le can 
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Old a: / Y; u“ Schoolmaster.— English Rducati Me FA 


po more let his intellect loose in 
society, than the other ean his in- 
clivations.—He is forlorn among his 
co-evals ; Ais juniors cannot be his 
friends, 

“ I take blameto myself,” said a 
sensible man of this profession, writ- 
ing to a friend respecting a youth 
who had quitted his school abruptly, 
“that your nephew was not more 
attached tome. But persons in my 
situation aremore to be pitied, than 
can well be imagined. Weare sur- 
rounded by young, and, consequent- 
ty, ardeatly aflectionate hearts, but 
we can never hope to share an atom 
of their atlections. The relation of 
master and scholar forbids this. 
How pleasing this must be to you, how 
I envy your feelings, my triends will 
sometimes say to me, when they see 
young men, whom I have educated, 
retarn after some years absence 
from school, their eyes shining with 
pleasure, while they shake hauds 
with their old master, bringing a 
present of game to me, Ora toy to 
my wife, aud thanking me in the 
warmest terms for my care of their 
education. A holyday is begged tor 
the boys; the house is a scene of 
happiness ; l,only,am sad at heart. 
This line-spirited and warw-hearted 
youth, who fancies he repays his 
master with vratitude for the care 
othis boyish ycars—this young man 
—in the eight long years 1 watched 
over him with a parent's auXtety, 
never could repay me with one look 
of genuine feeling. He was proud, 
when L praised; he was submissive, 
when | reproved him, but he did 
never love me—aud what he now 
mistakes for gratitude and kinduess 
fur me, is but the pleasant sensation, 
which all persous feel at revisiting 
the scene of their boyish hopes and 
fears; and the seeing on equal 
terms the man they were aceustom- 
ed to look up to with reverence.” 

* My wile too,” this interesting 
correspondent yous on to say—-“* ny 
once darling Anna, is the wife of a 
schvolmaster. When L courted her, 
when I married her—knowing that 
the wife of a schoolmaster ought to 
be a busy notable creature, and 
fearing that my gentle Anna would 
ill supply the loss of my dear bust 





ling mother, just then dead, who 
never sat still, was in every part of 
the house in a moment, and whom 
I was obliged sometimes to threaten 
to fasten down in a chair, to save 
her from fatiguing herself to death 
when Lexpressed my fears that I 
was bringing her into @ way of life 
unsuitable to her, she, who loved 
me tenderly, promised for my sake 
to exert herself to perform the du- 
ties of her new situation. She pro- 
mised, and she has kept her word. 
What wonders will not a woman's 
love perform!—My house is sa- 
haged witha propriety and decorum 
unknown in other schools; my boys 
are well fed, look healthy, and have 
every proper accommodation; and 
all this performed with a careful 
economy, that never descends to 
meanness. But I have lost my geu- 
tle, helpless Anna! When we sit 
down to eajoy an hour of repose 
after the fatigue of the day, | am 
compelled to listen to what have 
been her useful (and they are really 
useful) employments through the 
day, and what she proposes for her 
to-morrow’s task. Her heart and her 
features are changed by the duties 
of her situation. To the boys, she 
never appears other than the muas- 
ter’s wife ; aud she looks up to me, 
as to the boy's master, to whom all 
show of fond affection would be high- 
ly improper, and unbecoming the 
dignity of her situation and mine, 
Yet this—gratitude forbids me to 
hint to her. For my sake she sub- 
mitted to be this altered creature, 
and can l reproach her for it? These 
Kind of complaints are not often 
drawn from me. Tam aware that 
fam a fortunate, 1 mean, a pros- 
perous man.” 

My feelings prevent me from tran. 
scribing any farther,—For the com 
munication of this letter Loam in 
debted to my cousin Bridget. 

Mii. 





ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


rom * Jonathan Kentucky's Journal,” in the 
Sse tal , 


New Monthly Magacine 


T have been much interested du 
ring my residence in London by 


72 
visiting different places of edu- 
eation, T have already explored 
Vs estminster andthe harter-house, 
and ET hope soon to make excursions 
to Eton and Harrow. There is not 
in the world tome amore gratifying 
spectacle than a well-regulated 
happy school—and in order to be 
happy. it seems only necessary 
that it shoald be well-regulated. 
There must be something vicious 
indeedin the system, that can throw 
aclond over that joyous season of 
existence, when the * first sprightly 
rannings” of life are all sparkle and 
vivacity. If there be a duty ineum- 
bent upon parents, itis to take care, 
by the proper destination of their 
children in this respeet, that those 
are not years of bitter suffering, and 
valling servitude, which oucht to be 
vears of sportive gaiety and light- 
hearted enjoyment. 


“Oh happy years! once more I would 
1 were a boy 1” 


The advantages of an English 
public school are too obvious to need 
much explanation. Though too 
many years may, perhaps, be devot- 
ed exclusively to classical studies, 
yet boys at least learn what cannot 
be learned any where else so well, 
and whatis worth all the other learn- 
ing in the world—-the government 
of themselves. A bov so situated, 
soon finds that his character and es- 
timation with his schoot-fellows 
must depend entirely on bis own 
temper and conduct, and he acts 
accordingly. Rank and fortune 
have little influence on the inde- 
pendent feelings of boyhood, and 
therefore cach individual endea 
vours to found his claim to distine 
ion upon personal merit. Againg 

England isa country of so limited 
an eXtent, that three or four ot the 
ereat schools are sufficient to com- 
prehend the great majority of those 
ho arrive at any distinction in 
so that the character ob- 
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alter-life ; 


tained by the boy is of the greatest 
service to the man, who finds him- 
self acting over again in the great 
world, with the same individuals, the 
same parts which they had previous- 
ly played together in miniature, at 
‘ asit 
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English Education. 


is called, whick makes the lower 
classes the servants of the higher, 
prevails generally ;and though much 
may be said againstit, yet perhaps, 
upon the whole, the practical etiect 
is rood.* fit be a state of servitude, 
it teaches, at least. the equality of 
servitude ; and as there are no ex- 
emptions on the score of rank or 
fortune, it may often serve as ause- 
tul corrective to the pride of birth 
and the insolence of wealth. And 
it may fairly be lett to the eontrol 
of publie opinion, which nowhere 
exercises more inflacnce than 
amongst the boys themselves, to 
take eare that the severity of the 
system is not carried beyond the 
bounds of moderation. 

The Bell system of instruction is 
established at the Charter-house ; 
but, however well adapted this 
plan may be for communicating 
quickly and generally the first ru- 
diments of knowledge, it seems 
very ill-caleulated for the higher 
branches education. I have 
heard the extraordinary success of 
the Charter-house scholars at Oxford 
and Cambridge adduced to prove the 
advantages of this mode of teaching ; 
but I am inclined to believe this 
success has been rather in spite of 
the system, than ip consequence of 
it.and that it may wiih more justice 
be attributed to the ability of the 
present masters, and to their un- 
wearied exertions, to supply, by 
private lessons, those delicicncies 
which must necessarily be insepa- 
rable from a system of mutual in- 
struction amongst the boys them- 
selves. But the peculiar excellence 
of the Charter-house, in my estima- 
tion, consists in its rejection of cor- 
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poral punishment. Will it be be 
lieved, thatin the year Is2l, the 
common practice in the public 


schools of England, is to subject 
the scholars of all ages, from nine 
to nineteen, to the daily infliction 
of a species of chastisement, at 
which decency revolts, and com- 
mon sense is shocked. The ques- 
tion of the necessity of corporal 
punishment bas been often agitated. 
There are many who contend, from 
© Tie Eulitoe ber ve to protest 
1° it { istice colt i 
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the mixture in the composition of 
our nature, that while there is a 
portion of man to be instructed, 
there is something also of the 
brute to be chastised. This is surely 
a wrong view of the subject, for we 
find the fiercest and most untract- 
able of the brute creation are tamed 
and taught, not by blows and vio- 
lence, but by a patient perseverance 
in the mild arts of persuasion. f[ 
cannot believe that there is any ha- 
man being 30 much more untract- 
able than the brutes, as to be govern- 
able only by the fear of the lash. 
But, however this be, it will scarcely 
be denied by the warmest advocates 
of the birch, that the rod ought to be 
contined tothat early age, when the 
child is unable to comprehend a bet- 
ter argument; or, if ever resorted to 
afterwards, that it should be limited 
to such offences as may seem to de- 
serve a degrading and disgraceful 
punishment. Solomon’s memora- 
bie apothegm, which the child may 
** ruc that is yet unborn,” sufficient- 
Jy defines the age marked out for 
this mode of correction, and it must 
not be forgotten, that this maxim is 
addressed to parents, whose feelings 
may fairly be touched to mitigate a 
too literal interpretation of his 
meaning. In England, however. it 
is not tu the age of froward infancy, 
nor to flagrant derelictions of mora- 
lity, that the infliction of the rod is 
contined. Itis the regular, ortho- 
dox, established discipline ; and 
whole schools, from the highest class 
to the lowest, are daily and hourly 
stripped, exposec, and flogged, by 
dozens. So much, indced, is it 
taken for granted that no merit can 
ensure an escape from all share of 
flagellation, that I am told, birch 
forms a regular item in the yearly 
charge for the education of every 
boy who is sent to Eton. 

The consequences of persevering 
in this system of flogging, have been, 
in some instances, melancholy 
enough. Itis only ashort time ago 
that a scholar of Westminster, be- 
longing to the highest class, cut his 
throat, out of shame at having been 
subjected to what he considered so 
ignominious a humiliation; and 
iv.- 
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73 
though the act of suicide was in- 
complete, it was quite sufficient to 
indicate the effect produced by the 
punishment upon the mind of the 
suflerer, There has since been a 
more fatal catastrophe atthe same 
seminary; though it is not equally 
certain that this was connected with 
the same cause. Nothing shews 
more strongly the difficulty of chang- 
ing long-established customs, than 
the continuance of such a system of 
scholastic discipline to the present 
time. As long ago as the reign of 
Charles the Second, the eloquent 
South, in a sermon composed ex- 
pressly to be preached before the 
King at a scbool-meeting in West- 
minster-abbey, pours out a torrent 
of reprehension on this subject, 
which, if preaching could ever effect 
any thing, must long since haveled 
to some reformation in this particu- 
lar. After doubting whether there 
may not be some natures in which 
** austerity” must be used, he pro- 
ceeds :—*‘ But how to do this dis- 
creetly, and to the benetit of bim 
who is so unhappy as to need it, re- 
quires, in my poor opinion, a greater 
skill,judgment, and experience, than 
the world generally imagines, and 
than, I am sure, most masters of 
schools can pretend to be masters 
of—I mean those Plagosi Orbilu, 
those executioners rather than in- 
structors of youth ; persons fitter to 
lay about them in a coach or a cart, 
or to discipline boys before a Spar- 
tan altar, or rather upon it, than to 
have any thing to do with a Christian 
school. {should give those peda 
gogical Jebus the same advice which 
the poet says Phoebus gave his son 
Phaeton —parcere sitmulis. Stripes 
aud blows are the last and basest 
remedy, and scarce ever fit to be 
used but upon such as bave their 
brains in their backs, and have 
souls so dull and stupid, as to serve 
for little else but to keep their bo- 
dies from putrefaction. 

** Let not the punishment of the 
body beso managed as to make a 
wound which shall rankle and fester 
in the soul; that is, let not children 
whom Natare itself would bear up 
by an innate generous principle of 
ne 
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emulation be expos fo the seorn 
and contempt of their equals and 
emuhators. For this is, tastead ot 
rods, to astise them wiih scor- 





pions ; and it is the most direct way 
tostupily and besot, and make them 
utterly regardless of themselves and 
all that is praiseworthy, 
that it willleave on their minds: 
inward pever tu 
qualiiied or worn off, ‘ 

\nd yet, such is the force of halat, 
that in alarce company, where Us 
subject was lately discussed. 1 could 
searcely get a single individual to 
sympathise with the feelings of indig- 
nation which L endeavoured to cx- 

the contrary, flogging 
seenicd to be in their eyesa right 
merry sort of proceeding ; aad En 
sien Northineton, with the slereo- 
imped marks of his * Lome,” 
quoted and cheered by those on the 
asad 
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opposite side of the question 
n good story werea sullicicnt answer 
io a solid arguinent. 


SKETCHES ON THE ROAD. 


Riverine from a convivial party 
the ether evening, about ten o'clock, 
by Santa Lucia, we were sthuck by 
briliiant appeatanee of Vesu- 
had days past 
interested by the 


he 
vius: We ion 
itr en 
change that had taken place in th 
souree and direction of its dara, and 
had indes 
to the smoky, sulphureous summit 
of our old triewd. The uight, though 


Ssoine 


singular 


d 1 Solve d Ouanevncursion 


cold and windy, was rather hae: 
there was moonlightenough to light 
us up th sugged ascent without 
torches , the virtuous bottles of Ca- 


trossa We had drunk, had kindled 
cdight and warmth ia our spirfts 
that rendered us quite enetat to dare 
hazardous, and investigate curisus, 
thines; therefore we determined at 
once to go up; and, calling a hack, 
in about an hour were rolled to Re- 
ina, the littl town which joins 
Portici, at the foot of the mountain, 
and in which is the cnutrance to the 
too centined excavations of Hercu- 


laneum, 
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ustom at 
tic mimenorial, 


! red asses 
and guid 


is operation, Which 
ufd think eas 


‘ > WC y enough, Was 


int this instamee (as it has been in 
Seve ral othe ts) to me atten led with 


much difieultw: a crowdof fellow 


at the sound of our approaching exr- 
riage, rushed out with their asses 
aud mules, and surrouuded usina 
most clainorous manner. Seareely 


had we 
about 


set foot to ground, when 
half a dozen of these half 
naked rough rogues seized upon me 
t of contest: first, I was 


mm objec 
led by one, who 


ase 


pul declared by his 
patron saint that his ass never stum- 
bled; then by another, who, with 


great Wartath of asseveration, gave 
me to understand that all the J7)- 
lordi Inglest took his mule, which 
was the best mule created: 
then another, who protested that if 
his ass made one false step with me 
he would suffer me to throw him (id 


evel 


est, the master, not the ass.) inte 
the mouth of the volcano; then came 
another, who swore they were all 
liars—that his was the only good 


animal; then another, 
ther, and another.” 

Tired of this squabble, and see- 
ing that my were al- 
ready mounted, Pdrove two or three 


and ano 


companions 


of these bell mwing rascals off my 


arm, and choosing an ass of a 


comely appearance, and stout 
witha! y t | ! of the rope, 
and put imy toot ia the stirrup. My 


torinentors, however, Were too tenae 
cious to resign mat » quietly ; one 
ofthe most forward again caught 
hold of me, and pulled me in is 


arms to his own ehucha: the master 
ofthe ass | had mounted ne 
chicken; he followed up the enemy, 
retiring with the prey, aud began to 
pull me back again. This game of 
*pulldevil, pull baker,” continued, 
ho Way to my satisfaction, until J 
contrived to get one of my arms free, 
and besiow onthe intruderan Eng- 
lishman’s fist on “ that feature 
which the human face embosses.” 
This testimonial of wrath arrested 
his bold perseverance, and at last I 
found myself in saddle, and trotted 
after my fiieads, tu the no small tu- 
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umph and heart's content of the 
owner of the ass, whieh so uobly 
bore me. You remember how rough 
aud laborious the ascent of the 
mountain ts, being nearly all steep, 
and over rough eld lava; we arriv- 
ed, however, saie at San Salvatore, 
so very improper!y called a hermi- 
tare, as itis.in fact, nothing but a 
taverna (low inn), and the old fellow 
who wears the hermit’s garbnothing 
more than afavernero; and a feec- 
ing and insolent one too hie is, as | 
have several times experienced to 
my cost. 

Here we found acompany of Hae. 
lishmen (composed chietly of ofti- 
eers from the flect now lying in the 
Bay of Naples) who had jast return- 
ed from the crater: while we were 
discussing some boiled eggs and 
Lacryma Christi (for so the old rogue 
persists in calling his bad wine), 
another company arrived, consist 
ing of three Kugtish gentlemen, and 
two ladies; the dear eves of the 
Jatter had been reddened by the 
heat of the lava, and the violence of 
the wind; their white faces and 
hands, and ** snaw white’ drape: 
had been sadly smoked and black- 
ened in the regions of sulphur thes 








had just quitted ; and { was part 
cularly tovelhed, by observing the 
sad derangement ot Spanish loath 

4 ! ‘ 


boots: ** for surelts thorebtI. “th 


sharp lava that has treated them so 





ronehbly, ean hardly bave respected 
thy tender feet they inclose.’ 

We lett the hermitarve about one 
o'clock: the wind, which had tor 
mented tis consider 1} vy dt 1! thre 
ascent, now blew so violent and so 


cold as to be almost irresistib! 
You remembe: 
the volcano, there was a path | 


when vou ascended 


which you could approach within a 
Pi 

few naces of the cone within wl i 

forsomecenturies has beenthe crand 


crater: this path continued practi 


ble until lately, but we now found 
it destroyed, and covered with rough 
masses of hardened lava, at a short 
distance from the hermitare; here, 
therefore, we were eblicedto ¢ 
mount We beean immediately to 
eross the lava. ars mipantcdlby on 
oldf¢ ron | 
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had cooled in very rough, irregular 
masses, and many loose knobs, 
adording an insecure footing, rolled 
from under onr feet, as we bounded 
from one to the other: each of us 
sustained several falls, and even 
the jong pole and longer practice of 
our guide, could not at times keep 
him on his feet. After walking in 
this fatiguing way for a little while, 
we turned off to the left, and con- 
tinued along a sort of valley or ra- 
vine, which separates the cone of 
Vesuvius frem the rugged Monte di 
Somma. This direction soon brought 
us to. the present mouth. As 
we approached, we were struck with 
its tremendous and horrid gran- 
ceur: we could wish for a pencil 
all genius, and fire, todelineate it, 
tor we feel with particular force, 
just at the moment, the dilliculty 
of describing with words grotesque 
shapes, tremendous ftivures, awful 
glaring lights, murky and blue sul- 
phureous shades, the intricacies ot 
form, and the nuences of chiaro 
csceuro, 

A cone about twenty feet high 
rose up in the ravine; it was flat- 
tened in part, on the side towards 


the sev, and on this side openeda 
msm in the form of a 


parellclo- 
rrain, rounded atthe top; this mouth 


5 | 1 ‘ 
has never thrown out lava, stones 


or ashes, so that we had no hesita 
tion inapproaching to its very sides. 
In looking inward we saw, a: about 
twelve or fifteen fect below us, a 


broad deen stream of lava, in its 
most liquid state, rolling on slow 


. ‘ 
nd silenily, ¢ 





tine a heat and 





brillianey Which almost led us 
as we vazed We san 

, ' 

\ ‘ 

T hoow on to whi the lava 
misht be compared, exeepticg, per 
haps, a large stream of molton cold 
itis common to coinpare the flown 
lava to founded tron, but ta this 
early part of tts ceurse (no daoul 
near to the primary ure list 
glittering, and has too muc! 
vellow hue, tor nil thats 
i} ‘ 
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tion was very thin; from the top of 
the interior of the cone hung strange 
figures, all red-hot, resembling in 
shape the incrustations of a cave, or 
the forms of large icicles; laterally 
were other figures equally glowing 
and capricious, which a heated ima- 
xination would casily have couvert- 
ed into infernal fiends, and damned 
sufferers. While we stood, the wind, 
as it passed the dreadful orifice, 
roared deep and awfully ; a few 
sparks and small particles of fiery 
matter issued forth: now and then 
a picce of matter breaking away 
from the sides of the hollow, fell 
upon the lowing lava witha strange 
tinkling noise, that chilled one’s 
blood, and at times a low murmur- 
ing was heard, as if proceeding from 
far within the mountain. We had 
stood in this critical situation some 
time, holding by the side of the 
mouth, and hanging over the deadly 
stream, when a sudden gust of wind, 
which caught my plaid cloak, and 
almost hurled me ip, warned us to 
depart. 

How dreadful wouid be such a 
death! or rather, how horrible is its 
aspect!—for such a fire, and the 
sulphur, and the smoke, po doubt 
would stupify and destroy one in a 
few seconds: but, perhaps, death it- 
self is nearly, in every case, equally 
mild ; it is the preparation which is 
tremendous—it is the path which 
Jeads to the bourne, and not the 
bourne itself, that is occupied by 
anguish and despair. 

Be this, however, as it may, but 
two nights befere our excursion, an 
unfortunate Frenchman threw him- 
self into this mouth. He ascended 
with only one guide, a lad; when at 
the terrific spot which he had chosen 
jor his destruction, under some pre- 
text he sent the youth away to some 
little distance: after a few minutes 
the lad returned; he found a coat 
and hat he gazed (we may sap- 
pose, stupified with horror) into the 
mouth, butof the resolute victim not 
an atom was to be seen. It appears 
he had arranged all his affairs, and 
written several letters, ove of which, 
tu the police of Naples, to prevent 
suspicnons, imparted that he died by 
another was to 
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mother—unhappy woman!-— It is 
said in Naples, that a hopeless, 
cureless disease urged him to the 
commission of the dreadful act. 

On descending from the perilous 
eminence, we proceeded to examine 
the course af the lava. It continued 
to flow for about twenty yards from 
the mouth, under an incrustation in 
which several apertures allowed us 
to see the ficry flood beneath: from 
this covered passage it emerged in 
a bold wide torrent, which, running 
for some time along an inclined 
plane, came toa steep descent, down 
which it precipitated itself with 
headlong fury. The eilects of this 
tremendous cataract were seen for 
some distance in the hurried pace of 
the lava—* the waves of torrent fire 
inflame with rage,” the stream wi- 
dens, and rushes rapidly on. 

We continued to cotayer the tlood 
until we came just below the elevat- 
vated ridge, on one point of which 
stands San Salvatore: here tho 
stream had divided itself into ano- 
ther branch, and from a hillock of 
lava, we saw it continue its course 
in two large currents, until it was 
lost in some of those deep hollows 
which fortunately former eruptions 
have made, and left between the 
often destroyed town of the Torre 
del Greco, and the sides of the 
mountain, 

We stood awhile, on the before 
mentioned hillock — the was 
too novel to some of us, and too in- 
teresting to all, to be speedily aban 
doned. IL have seen the releano 
under many and various aspects, 
for we are old triends; and oa this 
night, J wrote my name in the book 
at the hermitage for the thirteenth 
time: JT have seen it belching out 
flames to the clouds, and throwing 
out red-hot stones to overtop the 
flames; IT have watched those ponu- 
merable stones as they tell, and ob- 
served immeuse fiery masses chase 
each other down the deelivities, f 
have stood by the brink of the lava, 
which poured rapidly down the 
steep sides of the cone; Thave seen 
the mountain nearly ip all its hu- 
mours, but LT never saw it more im 
pressive than on) this nicht. The 
broad burnin uns came downy, 
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slow, silent, and majestic ; at mes 
pieces of Java were broken away 
from the banks, and slid iuto the 
current with a slight tinkling sound ; 
not unfrequently large pieces of lava 
(carried away in @ similar manner) 
came floating, like horrid black 
islands, down the stream, and at 
intervals ghastly vapours, some of 
a bright blue colour—some yellow— 
some of an angry red, played over 
the scorching waves. There is a 
tall hardy sort of weed grows in the 
crevices of the lava; at the foot of 
the hillock on which we were, there 
was a large clump, on a sudden the 
winding stream approached it, and 
it was soonin a blaze. We observ- 
ed many of these conflagrations 
while watching the course of the 
lava. 

We at length left the little height; 
but before I leave it, I must attempt 
a description of the scenes that spot 
commanded, The moon was shin- 
ing pretty clearly; just above us, in 
front, was a bold precipice, on whose 
edge lay the white buildings of San 
Salvatore, its chapel and iis large 
bell, the fine high trees before it, the 
little avenue of white pillars, termi 
nating on the brow of the steep with 
a large wooden cross; on our right 
hand, at some distance up an ascent, 
we saw the fiercely burning mouth 
already described, and the streams 
of fiery matter rolling down; further 
on the rugzed clills of the Moute dj 
Somma, ,mournful and = sombre ; 
on our other hand, we saw the 
lava continuing tts course, and get- 
ting paler and paler, and slower: 
and slower, until it reached the 
hollows ; still farther down was 
the Bay of Naples, darkened at in- 
tervals by dense clouds, which were 
scudding across the sky, and rough- 
ened by the strong uight-wind; be- 
hind us, 

There stood a hill not far, whose grisly 
top 


Belch'd tire and rolling smoke— 


the lower part of the cone lay ina 
thick shade—for the small flames 
which were playing above, only illu- 
minated the head of the mountain. 
As we were already sulliciently 
fatizucd, aud there was uething ol 
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much interest to invite us to under- 
take the difficult climb up the cone, 
we determined, when we left our 
hillock, to make the best of our way 
to the hermitage. To shorten our 
way, we descended a little to where 
the stream was less wide and rapid, 
and with hasty steps crossed over 
the burning lava; the other stream 
which lay in our way we crossed in 
the same manner, and after a most 
laborious walk of about half an hour 
we reached the hermitage. Here 
we got on our asses, and began to 
to descend, “‘ highly gratified” of 
course, but somewhat less gay than 
when we mounted—for the spirit of 
the good wine was evaporated: we 
felt fatigue, and that lassitade which 
always follows exhiliration and ex- 
ertion, Hach of us was very glad, 
when, a little after sun-rise, he found 
himself in Naples, at the door of his 
own lodgings. 


a Ca 


SINGULAR STORY OF A VENTRI- 
LOQUIST, 
(From the French.) ] 


A VENTRILOQUtST, it is now very 
well known, is a person who, by 
drawing the air into the lungs, has 
the power of speaking inwardly 
without any visible motion of the 
lips; and who, by means of this 
astonishing faculty, possesses a 
peculiar art of forming his speech, 
and modifying his voice, so as to 
make the sound proceed from any 
direction, or distance, he pleases, 
The name, indeed,is derived from 
the Latin —Venter, the beily ; and 
logui, to speak. 

This wonderful power was pos- 
sessed, in a most eminent degree, 
by Louis Brabant, the valet of 
Francis }. who could not only emit 
a voice from any distance, or in any 
direction; but had, also, the art of 
counterfeiting any voice which be 
had ever once heard, 

Of this extraordinary man, the 
following story is related ; and as, 
at theperiod when he lived, the ex- 
istence of this quality was far from 
being generally Known, it seems by 
uv mcadus ineredible ;— 
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Our Ventriloquist, itseems, had 
fallen most desperately in love 
with a young, beautiful, and rich 
heiress: but was rejected, by the 
parents, as an unsuitable match tor 
their daughter. 

The father happening to die, 
Louis waited on the widow, who was 
totally ignorant of his singular talent, 
pretending to condole with her on 
her loss; when, suddenly, in the 
open day,in her own house, aud in 
the presence of several friends, she 
hears herself addressed,in a voice 
perfectly resembling that of her de- 
ceased husband, and seeming to pro- 
eced trom above—* Give my daugh- 
ter in marriage to Louis Brabant! 
he is aman of great fortunc, and of 
an excelient character. I now suffer 
the inexpressible torments of purga- 
tory, for having refused her to him. 
If you obey this admonicio, 7 shall 
soon be delivered from this place of 
torment. You will, atthe same time, 
provide aworthy husband jor your 
daughter, and procure everlasting 
repose for the soul of your poor hus- 
band.” 

The widow could not for a moment 
resist this dreadful summons 
which bad pot the most distant ap- 
pearance of proceeding from Louis 
Brabant, whose countenance ex- 
hibited no visible change, and whose 
lips were and = motionless 
during the delivery of it. She « 


close 
n- 
sents immediately to receive him 
for her son-in-law. 

Louis's finances, however 
ina very low situation ; and the for- 
malities attending the marriase- 
contract rendered it necess 
him to exhibit some s! 
nor must his real er 


were 


for 


ew oftiches: 


uinstanees 


vive 


the ghost the lie direct. 
\ecoidingly, he goes to work ona 
fresh subject, one Cornu, an old 
ud aif 


rich banker, at Lyons, who bh 
eumulated immense wealth by usury 
and extortion, 

be haunted by 


and was known to 


remorse of Gon- 
screnee,on account of the manner in 
which he had acquired it. 
preliminary 
preparations, 
a-tete 


Passing over 
and 
Brabant 


Stays 
behold) Luuis 


tele with the old 











Story of a Veulraloyt sf 





usurer, in his litt! 


Lyons. preparing him forthe ensutn 


operations, by artfully turning the 
conversationon religiogs subjects, 
the reality ofdemons and speetres, 
the pains of purgatory, and the 


never ceasing torments of he!l. 

During an interval of silence be- 
tween them,a voice is heard — which, 
to the astonished banker, seems 
that of his deceased father com- 
plaining of his dreadful situation ia 
purgatory; and calling on him in- 
stantly to deliver him from thence; 
by putting into the hands of the 
worthy Louis Brabant, then with 
him, a large sum of money, for the 
redemption of Christians in slavery 
with the Turks: threatening him, 
at the same time, with eternal dam 
nation, if he did not likewise take 
this method to expiate his own sins! 

It may readily be supposed, that 
Louis Brabantaffected a due degree 
of astonishment on the occasion; 
and that he farther promoted the 
deception, by acknowledging his 
having devoted himself to the pro- 
secution of the charitable design 
imputed to him by the chost. 

\n old usurer, however, is natu 


rally suspicious: aceordingly, the 
wary banker made an appointment 
with the ghost’s delecate for the 


next day: to render any design of 
imposing upon him utterly abortive, 
' : ' 

i toon hina 


where not a 


into the open fields 


hash. 


sight, car 


house, a tree, 


oreven a pit was in thle 


ef sereening anv possible conte. 


derate, 


This extraoreinary caution eall d 
forth all the powers of our Ven 
trilo ruist Wherever the banker 


conducts him,atevery step, his ears 
with tl 
ttoonly of his father 
but of all his dee { 
imploring him for the 


are saluted, on all sick 4, 


couplaints, 0 





ised relations ; 
love of God, 
andin the nate ofevery sarnt in the 


! 


Calendar, tohave merey on his soul, 


nail theia’s, by efleetu ills seconding, 
With his purse, the holy intention of 
lis righteous companion, 

Cornu could uo longer resist the 
voice of Heaven, 
cartics his 


and, accordingly, 


ucst home with om 





Teed 
h, 
ns 
ne 
in 
- 


1 
th 
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and pays him down ten thousand 
crowns withwhichsum,the honest 
Ventriloquist returns to Paris, and 
marries hfs mistress. 

The catastrophe proved fatal to 
the old usurer: for, the secret being 
revealed, and reaching his ear, he 
was so greatly affected at the loss 
of his money, and the mortifying 
railleries of his neighbours, that he 
took to his bed and soon died. 


VARIETIES. 

Eveclamations. —When a Freneh- 
man gets bad wine, he says, ** Mon 
Dieu :” when he ceis good wine, he 
exclaims Diable.” 

Trish Lecacu.—** What will you 
leave mein your will?” says a lady 
toan trishman. * The 
he replied 


a 3s 
ule world, 


i nison of Seniiment in Married 
Tite. —* TwishD had never marricd 
you,” sail Mrs. to her hus- 
band “To wish, my dear, you 


Pructry. “9 


never had,” said Mr. —<=to his 
wile, 


Sir Tsaace Newton said, a little he- 
fore his death, * [ do not know 
what IT may appear to the rest 
of the world, but to myself J 
seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on the sea-shore, and di 
verting myself by now and then 
finding a smoother pebble, or a 
prettier shell than ordinary, while 
the great Ocean of Truth lay allun 
discovered before me.” : 


A centleman one day asked one 
of his own tenants how he did, his 
wife having died a few days before, 
to which he answered—* When I 
returned from the burial of my wife, 
wiping my eyes and endeavouring 
to' weep,every one said to me, “ Com. 
rade, don’t afflict yourself, I know 
very well what you want; I will 
«ive you another wife.’’—* Alas,” 
said fT, to myself, ** they never spoke 
to me in this way when I lost one of 
my cows.” 
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YEON, 
\ Wid N 
Lev the broad veil of darkness be rolled 
frou: before thee, 
Oh,Lord ! and descend on the wing of 


Dispersed or enslaved are the saints that 
un! thee, 
And the rurle hands of strangers thy 
temple deform ; 
And Salem, our Salem, lies low and de- 
raded, 
While far from her ruins in exile we 
redid 
Yet stillis the hopeof thy ‘* remnant” 
tiiladed= 


Ihe h Pwhich wuplan ty Peden 





“RY, 


Alas ' we were warned, but we rech'd 
not the warning, 
Pill our warriors grew weak in the 
day of despair ; 
And our glory was tled, as the light cloud 
of morhimg, 
That gleam, for a moment, and melts 
imto air 5 
As the proud heathens trampled o'er 
Zion's sad daughter, 
She wept tears of blood o'er her cuilt 
and her woe 
For the voice of her God had commis- 
sioned the slaughter, 
The rod of his vengeance had pointed 
the blow. 


Though foul are the sins, oh ' thou lost 
ae, which stain thee, 
Phe tear of repentance can wa h them 


mit 
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Though galling and base are the bands 
that cuchain thee, 
The God who imposed them can light- 
eu their sway : 
Fora star vet shall rise o'er the darkness 
of Judah, 
A branch yet shall flourish on Jesse's 
proud stem ; 
Aud Zion shall truph o'er those that 
subdued her, 
Yea,—triumph in giving a Saviour to 
them ! 


— 


LINES 


Written for the Coroxation-Day of his 
Majesty KinG Groner IV. Jaly 19, 
Mell, and printed during the Proces- 
sion in Celebration of that event at 
Bristol. 

W no, that has lived beneath the Bruns- 

wick sway, 

But views exultingly this joyous day? 

What Briton’s breast but feels the pa- 

triot-glow 

Through all bis vcins in throbbing ar- 

dour flow ? 

Not the faint semblance which pale fear 

Tuparts 


At tyrants’ triumphs reigns in British 
hearts ; 

But the werm honest joy that Freedom 
gives—— 

Pure as the azure realms in which she 
lives; 


Sincere as those glad sounds w henLiberty 

Proclaim’'d Britaunia’s Sous 
be free 

as the winds their inmost thoughts 


hould ee: 


Pre 
CAPTEss, 

Aud euve them too the Freedom of the 
Press! 

That proudest boast of our high-favour 
ed Jand, 

A powerful engine in an honest hand 


Breathes there a Briton with so base 
a soul 
That would its lawful energies controul? 
Shame on his slavish heart, if such be 
found, 
Uaworthy he to tread fair Freedom's 
ground 
Banish'd our happy climes, his resting- 
plac e 
ec where 
race 


Should | Liberty did never 


A worse fate his, who, by liceutious 


use, 

Converts this blessing into foul abuse 

A curse, a ten-fold curse upon his 
head— 

Despired when living, and forgot when 


feud 








Poetry. 


When nations bow'd beneath a Ty- 

rant’s yoke, 

Then Britain rose—majestic as the oak, 

Which the fierce storm, that makes the 
forest fall, 

Assails in vaiu—superior to them all 

The proud tree stands, firm in its con- 
scivus might H 

So England stood, firia in her conscious 
right 

So England’ 
hand, 

Against oppression made a gallant stand ; 

Agaiust fell tyranny fought not in vain, 

For England's arms burst slavery’s guli 
ing chain 

England ! the pride, the terror of the 
Main ! 

Rejoice, then, Euglishmen, and proudly 
sing, 

Our Laws, our Constitution, and our 
hing! 


sons, a brave and loyal 


Hail ! George the Fourth ! for thee it 
was reserva, 
Following the path from which thy Sire 
ne'er swerv'd, 
Thy country’s glories proudly to in- 
crease, 
Aud bless thy kingdoms witha glosious 
Peace. 
May Heaven to thee its choicest bless- 
ings send, 
Still may'st thou prove thy 
People’s Friend |! 
May Factions hateful voice no longer 
sound, 
wild 
found ! 


grateful 


Nor commotion in this land be 


May discord dire be ever here unknown 

For Britons, when they rally round the 
Phrone, , ; 

Protecting Royal ri 
own. 


ht, protect their 


s 


Ol! may the compact thou this day 
hast made, 

Be, by thy subjeets’ lovalty, repaid ; 

Loug may the Diadem upou thy brow, 

Be worn as lightly as ‘tis resting now ; 

Awd the proud Sceptre which thy Sire 
did wield, 

Such fame tu thee and to thy people 
yield, 

That whilst with fear it fills the tyrant’s 
breast, 

It proves a friendly beacon to th’ op 

pressed H 

whole workd, the admiring 

world, shall know 

Old England’sMonarch still is Slavery » 
fue : 

That George the Fourth will Freedom's 
nmghts maintiia, 

hearts foi 


And the 


And in bis subjects’ ever 





